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Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 


there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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This 


vacation will 
be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now...it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 

Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long, lone- 
some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
with you on such short notice? And 
then...where can you go for what 
you've got to spend? 

You stop and wonder. Will this 
vacation be the same... precious days 
... Slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
ad? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 
...a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long time. 
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They should have the answers...and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
...everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly...your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there...short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people...really get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing... absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus... with fully-equipped 
restroom... panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You’re on 
vacation...and you’re glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven't 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 


waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different... wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
.-.and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 
tionlands: 

* New England 
* California 

* Florida 

* Utah Parks 

* Canada 


¢ New York City 

* Washington, D. C. 
* Smoky Mountains 
* Pacific Northwest 
* Colorado Rockies 
* Colonial Virginia 
* New Orleans 

* Niagara Falls 

* Caribbean 


* Yellowstone 
* Mexico 
* Alaska 


° Eu: ope 


Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 
Mail to Greyhound Tours, Dept 51, : 
| 371 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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1 am particularly interested in a va 


| | prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) O 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 
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Keniston-Tully 


High School Geometry 


for it has these outstanding features — 


* combining plane geometry with the essentials of solid geometry and with related 
topics from co-ordinate geometry, it is modern, informal in style, and written to 
the student. 


the text uses a gradual approach to new concepts and to proof (presented 
inductively). There are many applications. 


the concept of a set is used as an aid to understonding in the discussion of defi- 
nitions and of locus. 


main topics are developel spirally. 


a thorough review program includes summaries, chapter reviews, and cumulative 
reviews. 


algebra and arithmetic are frequently used to maintain basic skills and to clarify 
their interrelation with geometry. 


emphasis is on helping the student understand logical methods of thinking. 
the organization is flexible, with starred enrichment work. 


the text is exceptionally teachable with a functional use of color, easy-to-read 
pages, interesting photographs and diagrams. 


it was written by two experienced mathematics teachers, Rachel P. Keniston and 
Jean Tully, both teachers at Amos Alonzo Stagg Senior High School, Stockton, 
California. 


a Teachers’ Manual and Answer Book provides helpful teaching aids. 


a 
Ginn and Company 2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto, California 


Represented by Cecil J. Simpson, 7820 East-South Loma Land Dr., McDowell Parkway, Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Summer Session 1960 


June 13-July 16 :: July 18- August 20 


On The Campus... 


Twelve Workshops ... and 455 
courses in 55 fields . . . Air- con- 
ditioned classrooms and dormi- 
tories. 


High School Fine Arts .. . espe- 
cially designed for high school 
students with classes to develop 
new interests and improve skills. 


In Mexico... 


Bilingual School... in Guadala- 
jara sponsored by UA in cooper- 
ation with faculty members of 
Stanford University June 29- 
August 7. 


In Prescott... 


Special Courses... in art, music, 
and English . . . July 18 - August 
20. 


For full information, write Summer Session Office 
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Editortally Speaking 


Birds Of A Feather 


By Joseph N. Smetsei 


Are “good, sound Americans” 
growing soft on Communism? There 
used to be and still is in some 
quarters, a test of “good American 
ism” going the rounds. It is some 
thing like this: The Russian dicta 
codfish and vodka for 
Mr. X Y Z, whose ances- 


tors date back to the Mayflower, 


tor likes 


breakfast. 


codfish and vodka for 
Mr. X Y Z, therefore, is 
a Communist. In logic this is called 
the the undistributed 
It is also called a fal 
lacy of classification which claims 
that 


also likes 


breakfast. 


fallacy of 
middle term. 
if a member of “B” class has 
even one characteristic of a member 
of “C” class, then “B” becomes “C” 
This kind of thinking is also often 
called the “guilt-by-association” fal 
Most 


prised how often the “undistributed 


lacy. people would be = sur- 
middle” argument was used in the 
McCarthy era. In those high days 
it Was assumed that birds of a feath 
er do flock together always. If a 
flock of 
(We 


do not wish to give the impression 


red-wing were seen in a 


sparrows, he was a sparrow. 


that the era of sloppy thinking lies 
Bad 
eternal problem. ) 


in the past. thinking is an 
If we state a case 
with the correct emotion and choice 
of words we can persuade many 
people that if a tick is on a dog then 
the tick is a dog and vice versa. It 
the 


stupidity, vet the great danger of 


doesn’t take a logician to 


see 


this kind of thinking—if we may 
honor it with such a word as “think 
ing.” 


Naive and fearful people who 


want to believe something sincerely 
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accept the argument of the undis- 
tributed middle. 


But 


see how inconsistent we can be. In 


it’s fun to look about us to 


Ginn and Company’s 1960 issue of 
“What Are Doing,” 
there is an interesting and worth 
“The Chal 
lenge in Education” by Henry King 
Stanford. 


the Colleges 


while article Russian 
The article begins with 
this statement: 


“In spite of the obvious ferment 
of Soviet education, there is much 
that 
study of the Soviet pattern. It is 


Americans can learn from a 
as if we looked at an intricately 
woven blanket for insight into color 
and texture without intention 
of copying the design.” If we under 


stand Mr. Stanford correctly, he is 


any 


saying that we don’t want the Com 
but that 
something the Communists have in 


munist design there is 


their educational system that we 


can use, 


Mr. Stanford also points out that 
“The training that teachers receive 
in the Soviet Union contributes to 
the emphasis upon subject matter 

. methods are subordinated to 
matter.” Al 
though we in the United States do 


mastery of subject 
place emphasis on method in our 
teacher-training institutions, there 
are definite movements to lessen em 
phasis on method and to bear down 
on subject matter in teacher train 
ing. For many years, in our opinion, 
students in teacher training institu 
tions have had little good to say 
about methods The 


courses, stu- 








dents who feel this way seem to be 
the brightest ones. All of us know 
of school boards that have express 
ed the same feeling and have taken 
official action expressing an un 
willingness to hire education 


majors. 


Mr. Stanford continues, “In an 
atmosphere devoid of both compla 
cency and hysteria we must con 
tinuously improve our own educa- 
tional ean 
But 
the point we wish to make is that 


programs.” This we 


wholeheartedly subscribe to. 


the apparent success of Soviet edu 
cation has brought forth praise from 
the American 
education. This is generally known. 


some of eritics of 


These critics, have been 
the fact 
that thé Soviets spend a much great 


however, 
significantly silent about 


er percent of their gross national 
Mr. Standford 
points out that we spend one per 


income than we do. 


cent of our gross national product 
while they spend three percent of 
their gross national product. Many 
American critics of education seem 
to want golden education made out 
of pewter. These tax conscious peo 
ple promote such barren ways of 
improving teaching as: more super 
vision; rating tied to salary; at 
We believe 
teaching is a creative enter- 


tacks and exhortation, 
that 
prise. The pride of the teacher in 
her work must be personal. Fear 
techniques do much more damage 
than good. Improvement in educa 
tion can be accomplished but the 
methods of doing it are not quick 
and Besides 


short-term. this, we 


Continued on page 24 
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Ramada Inn 
Conference 
Report 

Title VII of the National Defense 
Act provides for dissemination of 
about the 
the 
media. To implement this effort the 
United States Office of Education 
contracted with the National Edu 
cation 


information more effee 


tive use of 


Association for conferences 
the United 


States. The NEA in turn assigned 


in different areas of 
the responsibility to the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment and the Division of Au 
dio-Visual Instructional Services. 
One of these conferences was held 
1959, at the Ra 
mada Inn in Phoenix with partici 


am td, 


November 


pation of approximately 60 people 


from Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 


and Utah on an invitational basis. 
Excellent presentations were made 
by speakers, demonstrators and ex 
hibits on the many phases of com 
munication media. 

Kach State group was charged 
with the responsibility for follow-up 
The Ari 
zona delegation recommended that 


activities within the state. 


similar conferences be held in other 
areas of the state under the direc 
tion of the State Department of 


Public Instruction with the Arizona | 


Association of Supervision and Cur 
riculum Development and the Ari 


zona Association of Audio-Visual 


Education assisting in every way | 
possible and that a presentation of 


some phase of the conference be 
made in the Arizona Teacher. 

The committee asked Dr. John P. 
Vergis, Associate Professor of Edu 
cation, Arizona State University, to 
prepare an article based on the talk 
he gave at the Convention. 


See picture page 27 
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Horse And Buggy 
Education In A 
Jet Age 


ls Our Present Use Of Communication Media Effective? 


By John P. Vergis 


Early in the fall of 1959 I was 
asked to participate in the Ramada 
Inn Conference. Of the several types 
of talks, discussions and demonstra- 
tions to be presented to the repre- 
sentatives of four states, I chose to 
talk in the area loosely known as 
non-projected materials. 


As time passed the more I thought 
about my choice, the more I realized 
the difficulty in delimiting a cate 
gory that theoretically included just 
the 
clips to solar systems. Furthermore, 
I felt 
fully aware of the usual kind of non 
projected 


about all universe from paper 


sure my audience would be 


materials used in many 


classrooms. I, therefore, decided to 


switch to a more meaningful topic. 


The result turned out to be a kind 
of pot pourri of arguments for the 
utilization of better teaching meth- 
ods, materials and devices in a tech- 
nological age. 


Nature of Assignment 


Due to my own special interests 
and the nature of my assignment, I 
assumed these methods to be con- 
cerned primarily with non-verbal vis 
ual and audial types of communica 
tion as opposed to procedures relying 
principally on written and spoken 


language. 


To supply a conerete basis for a 
closing discussion, a collection of 
pupil-made non-projected materials 
from Phoenix schools was assembled 
on tables and easels and placed 
around the four sides of the lecture 


In a technological world of super 
communication—in an electronic era 
that is moving at incredible speed, 
there are schools still geared to a 
horse and buggy existence. Although 
life around them has undergone fan- 
tastic changes, these strongholds of 
what used to be still use methods of 
instruction that rely almost entirely 
on verbal 


communication—word of 


mouth and standardized textbook. 


That there should be even a few 
schools like this is rather odd in a 
country that is probably more visual 
minded than any other nation in the 
world. Consider to what lengths we 
go to put pictures before our people. 
There are more than eight thousand 
kinds of magazines, about nineteen 
thousand motion picture theaters, 
well over forty million television sets 
and a total newspaper circulation of 
forty-six million. Add to these, piec- 
ture books, comic books, posters, bill- 
boards in the tens and hundreds of 
thousands and you can understand 


what I mean by visual minded. 


Consider, for example, the resist- 
ance to the motion picture, the great 
est substitute and contriver of reality 
that was ever invented. Even though 
it has been in general use for sixty- 
five years, there are many schools 
that do not have enough darkened 
(Inei- 


rooms, projectors or films. 


dentally, crowding two or more 
grades into a projection room the 
same day each week and making 
them see a series of unrelated films 


for which they are not prepared, does 
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not constitute a film program.) Ac- 
tually, the motion picture is almost 
a luxury in classrooms that lack such 
basic items as maps, globes, and suffi- 
cient bulletin board and chalk board 
space. 


If communication can be improved 


by the introduction of proven aids, 
why aren’t they used more? Why 
isn’t every school equipped with the 
latest materials? Why doesn’t every 
board member, administrator and 
teacher understand their value and 
use? Admittedly, there are reasons, 
some more respectable than others. 
Among these could be a lack of plan- 
ning time, a scarcity of money for 
equipment and materials, a defi- 
ciency of suitable training in the use 
of these materials, a lethargic resist- 
ance to progress, and an unshakable 
belief in the magical power of words 
to convey accurate meaning. I be- 
lieve the last two reasons are the most 
important since they are responsible 
for the first three. 


the no- 
progress, twenty-three skidoo, good 
old days gang. Members of this nos- 
talgic group say in effect, “Let’s go 
back to the happier days of fewer 


As a start let’s consider 


school children, smaller schools, sim- 
pler curricula, and, of course, lower 
taxes.” Having delivered themselves 
of this wishful whimsey, they ease 
into favorite chairs and by remote 
control snap on their customary tele 
vision programs. 


The Good Old Days 
TV 
homes, foreign sports cars, and all 


How do color modern 


sets, 
the rest of our bright new world of 
things and ideas square with this 
kind of The 
simple. They don’t. However, a kind 
of educational double standard blurs 
the masks the 
dangers in refusing to realize that 
antique teaching procedures cannot 


thinking? answer is 


inconsistencies. It 


hope to cope with the enormously 
changed present educational situa- 
tion. 


Not that everything new in educa- 
tion is automatically better. Innova- 
tions are only as good as the degree 
to which they can improve estab- 
lished practices. A new broom may 
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sweep clean but a better designed 
old one may still do a superior job. 
The basic question is not whether a 
is traditional or modern in 
viewpoint but whether he is liberal 
enough to want to extract and inte- 
grate the good from both the old and 
the new. 


person 


We Must Teach More Material 
Today, perhaps, more than at any 
other time in our national history, 
we are faced with an acute eduea- 
tional problem. To survive, we must 
teach more material to more students 
in less time and do a better job in the 
process. Consider that only ten years 
ago there were twenty-five million 
children in our public schools. At 
present there are thirty-six million. 
In ten years from now there probably 
will be twice the number there were a 
decade ago. Ten years ago there were 
two million college students. In an- 
other ten years it is expected that 
there will be ten million. This is no 
idle The 
around us. 


dream. children are all 


“What, then,’ asks William E, 
Coffman of Princeton, “shall the col- 
leges do when greatly increased num- 
bers of students descend upon them? 
will coincide with a 


Further, this 


shortage of instructors, generally, 
and well-qualified ones in particular. 
Thus the future would seem to offer 
even less opportunity for the type of 
instruction with which we are con 
cerned. It is possible, however, that 
modifications of present procedures 

making greater use of self-teaching 
and self-testing devices, employing 
more audio-visual aids, utilizing tele- 
vision—may ameliorate an otherwise 
dismal outlook.” 


John Ivey, Jr., president of the 
newly formed Learning Resources In- 
and executive vice- 
president of New York University, 


stitute former 


points to a further complication. 


Increased Obsolescence 


“Assuming that what the student 
learned in formal 


education was up to date, from the 


sixteen years of 
minute he gets his college diploma 


until death much of his schooling 


moves into increased obsolescence. ... 


“The mastery of fifty years of to- 
morrows, With all the technological 
and social changes they will bring, is 
the only realistic perspective for ed 
ucational effort. This is the only 
way to orient students to combat the 
growth of their intellectual obsoles 
cence.” 

What kind of subject matter 
taught by what methods will insure 
fifty years of tomorrows? Can the 
funneling of the past through teacher 
and text do it? I think not. Even a 
partial attempt to secure a half cen- 
tury of future must strain every reli- 
able teaching method in effect today. 
A total all out effort calls for tech- 
niques yet untried. 

The second condition responsible 
for the communication lag in teach 
ing is based on the belief that un- 
assisted words can transmit accurate 
meaning. This condition accounts for 
much of the attitude of the no-prog- 
ress group. If assign-study-recite-test 
the ultimate, why 
bother with other techniques? If ver- 
bal learning is the alpha and omega 
of the educational system, why be 
concerned with enriched, meaningful 
experiences? Short circuit the proc- 


procedures are 


ess. Teach the word, the principle, 
the concept. Exclude the motivating, 
meaningful middle. Then test, 


bally, of course, and if the responses 


ver: 


match the stimuli, you have succeed 
ed, Success in what? In teaching the 
recall of abstractions that are fre 
quently as empty of meaning as the 


squawking of a parrot. 


Delicate Connection 

Actually, there are more facts in 
this world than there are words io 
describe them. Wendell Johnson re 
minds us that “The crucial point to 
be considered in a study of language 
behavior is the relationship between 
language and reality, between words 
and not-words. Except as we under 
stand this relationship, we run the 
grave risk of straining the delicate 
connection between words and facts, 
of permitting our words to go wild, 
and so of creating for ourselves fab- 
rications of fantasy and delusion. ... 
Firsthand reports of direct experi- 
ence must form the basis of our entire 
language structure, unless we are to 
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live in a world of words that bears a 


gravely disordered relationship to 
the world of non-verbal reality.” 
Assuming that we know what we 
are talking about, what then? How 
are words usually used to convey 
meaning? Llow extensive, for exam 
ple, is a “normal” reading vocabu- 
Dr. Horn of the Uni- 
versity of Lowa decided to find out. 
Ile the 


words in the kinds of books, maga- 


lary? Ernest 


and his associates counted 
zines and newspapers people ordinar- 
ily read. They amassed a total of 
Then 
check by 


counting the number of times differ 


five million running words. 


they made a_ frequency 
ent words appeared. Their findings 
are incredible. A full ten percent of 
hundred thousand words 


five were 


composed of the, and, of. The rest of 
the percentages were as follows: 
10 words 25 % 
50 47 
100 60 
500 85 
1000 90.4 
1000 97.8 
1500 98.1 
In another sampling it was dis 
that the 
to be comprised one-fourth of ail the 


covered various forms of 
verbs, Js, was, are,am, etc., ave neith 
er interesting, exciting nor very de 
seriptive. The old saying that a pie 
ture is worth a thousand words takes 
ask, 


on new meaning when we 


“Which thousand?” 


Repetition of Word Pattern 

Some redundancy, of course, is nec 
essary. As any student of language 
will affirm, repetition of word pat 
terns improves understanding. How 
ever, this is a double barrelled state 
the 
meaning of the words being used is 
But the 


mere fact that a high degree of re 


ment. As long as contextual 


known, repetition helps. 
dundancy is necessary indicates how 
low the information content really is. 

On the other hand, most non-verbal 
materials require little redundancy 
to be understood. Perception phy 
chologist Fred Attneave of the Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology in 
a few words explains why. “As we 


know from everyday experience, a 


tremendously large number of visual 


10 


and auditory objects are constantly 
being identified little or no 


error. Our high level of performance 


with 


in identifying human faces, speech 
sounds, and other familiar stimuli is 
probably attributable to the fact that 
such objects differ from one another 
on a very large number of obserya- 
tional dimensions.” 

It should be apparent from all this 
that an educational program resting 
on a communication system based 
almost entirely on talk and text is 
inadequate now and impossible for 
the future. To meet the challenge of 
a thermo-nuclear age our thinking 
must be flexible enough to realize 


As 


educators, worthy of the profession, 


there are better ways to teach. 


it is our business to find out what 
these ways may be. 


More Effective Job 
There the 


direction can be found in technology. 


are some who believe 
John Ivey, Jv., speaks for this group 
when he says, “The question is not 
whether more money is required but 
whether we are going to be able to 
make each of those 


devise ways to 


increased dollars do an even more 
effective job of bringing a superior 
quality of education to 


more stu 


dents.” 

An example of a daring break- 
through in educational media is the 
Midwest Airborne Television Experi- 
ment. This is a kind of educational 
crop dusting whereby planes flying 


high overhead will telecast film 
courses in a variety of subjects. The 
audience is a potential five million 
students in thirteen thousand schools 
in portions of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tueky, Michigan, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Whether or not this barnstorming 
classroom in the sky is practical or 
will even get off the ground is im- 
material at the What is 


important is the advanced nature of 


moment. 


the thinking and planning which is 


in progress, 


Developing in the same trend but 


very different in purpose and prin 


ciple from the mass media devices 
are individualized instructional con- 
trivances popularly called teaching 


machines. These operate on the solid 
involvement 
reinforcement. 


learning principles of 
Far 
from being funny gadgets, these so 


and immediate 
called machines are here, they are 
being used in experiments through- 
out the nation, and they are being 
demonstrated and discussed at every 
important educational conference. 


James Finn of the University of 
Southern California, president of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instrue- 
tion and foremost seer and writer in 
the field of educational automation 
observes that “It is theoretically pos- 
sible now to design an automatic 
classroom under the control of the 
teacher (italics are mine). Most of 
the elements are present or can be 
designed. Such a classroom would 
have total light and air control, auto 
matie projection and television sys- 
tems, technical provision for the best 
possible discussion environments, dis- 
play situations, etce., which could be 

will. 
the 


made to function for major presenta- 


changed at $y planned pro- 


gramming classroom could be 
tions, small group discussions, indi- 


vidual work at teaching machines, 
All of this 
of the 


would 


creative periods, ete. 
the 


The classroom 


could be under control 


teacher. then 


become the teaching machine.” 


Too Much Vacuum to Fill 

How funny all this talk of massed 
TV and mysterious machines must 
be to the teacher whose present class- 
room is nothing but four walls sur- 
rounding too many desks. She must 
fell like an Australian aborigine at- 
tempting to understand interplan- 
etary flight. The gap between what 
is and what could be is too large to 
bound. There is too 
fill. When Eddie 
Cantor wryly observed that in his 


hurdle at one 


much vacuum to 
early days he was raised from noth- 
ing to abject poverty, he voiced the 
thoughts of the many teachers who 
have struggled for years to get the 
small amount of material and equip- 
ment they have today. 

The bright promise of Finn’s won- 
derful 


these teachers. Improvement for them 


classroom is dim indeed for 


Continued on page 13 
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Greetings 
from the 
President 


to the 


Membership 


By Warner Dixron, 
President Arizona 


Hducation Association 


It is an honor for me to send this 
“howdy” to you as we look forward 
to another year of activity dedi- 
cated to the improvement of educa 
tion and the promotion of teacher 
and student welfare. As your Presi 
dent, I would like to share with you 
some of my ideas and thoughts on 
education. 

We the 
oldest and most important of pro 
that of teaching. “Teach 
ing” has been with us since the days 


are members of one of 


fessions 
of the cave man. He was teaching 
when he passed on to his children 
the art of survival. Today’s teach- 
ing is much more formal, but none 
The 


success of our democratie form of 


theless important to survival. 


government depends upon an in 
formed citizenry. Thus, education 
without 


it we shall have delusion, decay and 


for all has become a must, 


finally, disaster. 

Our system of public education 
has created an economic, social and 
political climate that has made pos- 
sible our high standard of living 
a standard characterized by an 
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Newly elected President Warner Dixon and AEA-NEA’s 10,000th member con- 
gratulate each other in front of the AEA Headquarters Building. 


abundance of necessities and lux 
uries. Can we continue to enjoy the 
luxuries of our high standards? The 
answer is “yes” if we are willing to 
appraise our successes and failures 
and set new goals in the light of 
our appraisals. 

The 


our culture and standards has been 


continued improvement in 
due to the improvement in men’s 
minds, Today, industrial, political 
and economic growth is dependent 
upon the skill and intelligence of 
the educated as they think and work 
with their fellow men. 


It is 


found no way of showing the ratio 


unfortunate that we have 


between the monetary outlay for 
the improvement of men’s minds 
through education and the result of 


such improvement. Were it possi 
ble to show this ratio, society would 
be willing to give greater financial 
One of the 


major tasks confronting us as teach 


support to education. 
ers is to prove that money expended 
for good schools is an investment 
rather than a “cost.” 


In any community, one of the 
first questions a prospective resi 
dent asks is, “Do you have good 


schools here?” The answer depends 
upon where the question is asked. 
In many parts of our country the 
answer must be in the negative. We 
have not decided nationally that it 
is imperative for all men to have the 
best possible training. The time will 
come when thinking people will rec 


Continued on page 12 
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Greetings 

from page 11 
ognize this truth. That time nearly 
arrived with “Sputnik.” 

Where does Arizona stand in the 
advancement of education? Arizona 
ranks at the top of the scale in the 
preparation of its teachers; their 
professional spirit is excellent as is 
the 94% AEA-NEA 
We can be 
proud of their efforts to secure tax 


evidenced by 
membership. justly 
equalization and Federal support 
for education ; their insistence upon 
having higher standards and im- 
proved curriculums. Our Associa 
tion has devoted time, money anid 
much effort to the task of securing 
that 
solve our school problems and bring 


legislative assistance would 
additional educational gains. Much 
has been accomplished, but there is 
much more for us to do before equal 
opportunities are available for all 
Arizona children. 


The teaching profession in our 
State has made a steady gain in 
prestige; as individuals and as 
groups, teachers are listened to with 
consideration and respect. We have 
but 
salaries are still not commensuraie 


made gains salary-wise our 
with the importance of our work. 
As a result, we are losing many 
good teachers to industry and to 
states with realistic 


other more 


salary schedules. 
We have much to do to keep edn 


the 
times and to give every man and 


cation moving forward with 
child an equal opportunity for im 
provement but our task is not im 
possible; the zeal and enthusiasm 
insure 


of our fellow teachers will 


the continued effort that has and 
will keep Arizona in a position ef 


educational leadership. 





THE REASON FOR TEACHING 


“There is no more soul-satisfy- 
ing experience than to help a 
giggling girl grow into a young 
lady with grace and a smart-alex 
litle boy become a young man 
of courage and character.” 

















The “Dropout” Problem 


AEA Committee begins follow-up study of high school graduates 


By Florence Reynolds, Chairman 
ABA Curriculum Study Committee 


The Curriculum Study Commit- 
tee of the Arizona Education Asso 
ciation feels that teachers and ad- 
ministrators should be concerned 
with the follow-up of high school 
graduates and early school leavers. 
Members this year collected exist 
ing data and instituted techniques 
of follow-up within their own school 
systems, carrying out their belief 
that attempts to evaluate effective- 
ness of school programs should in- 
clude observation and study of stu 
dents who have left school. 


Early in their deliberations, the 


Committee expressed the hope that 


they could make available to teach 
ers and school] districts information 


| about practices being carried out 


by Arizona educators. Here, then, 
is one of the practices presenting 
ways in which members experiment- 
ed with “follow-up” of high school 


graduates. 


Preliminary observation of data 


collected by Glendale Union High 


School district seems to point out 
that the variety of opinions of high 


| school graduates on choices regard. 


ing most and least helpful courses 


| indicates the need for the compre- 


hensive high school and can assist 
in the evaluation of its offerings. 
We hope that the techniques and 
methods used by the Glendale dis- 
trict will assist other schools inter 
ested in giving consideration to the 
purposes, nature, procedures and 
desirable characteristics of a follow- 
up plan. 
Committee 


member, Chauncey 


| Coor, Director of Secondary Eduea- 


| tion of the Arizona Department of 


Public Instruction, asked to 


prepare a questionnaire which was 


was 


| sent to Arizona administrators to 
| determine what follow-up studies 


are being conducted. Results to 


date have been tabulated on the 


basis of a 54% return of question- 
naires mailed to 110 high schools 


Florence 
Reynolds, 
issistant 
Principal 
Pueblo High 
Nchool, Tucson, 


Arizona 


in Arizona. A summary of prelimi 
nary findings points out: 


Thirty-three high schools indi 
cate that they make follow-up 
studies. Twenty-three do not. 
Thirteen indicate that they in 
tend to start a follow-up pre 
gram. 

Eighteen do follow-up on all 
graduates, nine include drop- 
outs, and fifteen check only col 


lege bound graduates. 


The follow-up surveys are made 
by the administrator in 22 high 
schools and by the counselor in 
17. 


The length of time the record is 
kept varies. Four schools main 
tain records for one year, one 
for three years, five for four 
years, eight for five years, one 
for ten years, and six continu- 
ously. 


The Curriculum Study Commit- 
tee invites from 
teachers and administrators on fol- 


low-up practices. 


correspondence 


Through finding 
answers to the question—* How are 
the findings of such studies used in 
improvement of curriculum and in- 
struction”, the AEA Curriculum 
Study Committee hopes to serve 
you. 
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Sample of Cards Used by the Glendale Union High District 
In Follow-up Program 


Personal Data 


Male — 


Single 
Female — Married 


Present Mailing Addre 


Employment 


1. No. of Hrs./ Week 


—. Describe duties below 


Age in Years ____ 








2. Name of Employer or Firm 


Address — 


. No. of months on present job 
5. No. of jobs held since graduation 
How did you obtain present position? 

a. Friend or Family C 

c. School CT 


e. Other — 


d. Newspaper Ad UC] 


b. Employment Service CD) 











Your high school is seeking ways to do a better job for the students 
this, we need some information from you 


wuozuy ‘alepuals 


‘@AY PBPusisy “M TOP 


‘IOOHODS HSIN WIVANATS 


To do 
Please answer the questions on this 


ecard, fold so that the school address is on the front, and mail to us at your 
earliest convenience. Be assured your answers will be kept confidential. 





Educational 


If attending school, where? - 


No. of semester hrs, or hrs./ wk. spent in school ~ 


Major or fieid of training - 


General 





How do you rate your present success in what you are doing? 


a. Excellent a b. Good["] 


ce. Fair TC) 


d. Dissatisfied[ | 


How well do you feel that your high school experience helped prepare you for 


what you are now doing? 


a. Excellent C] 


Which high 


b. Good C) 


chool 


ce. Fair C) 


tudies or experiences do you feel that helped you most? 


d, Dissatisfied O 





What changes would you suggest for 


Horse and Buggy Education 


must begin at the point they are at. 
For those nearest the “nothing but 
text and chalkboard” level, the search 
for better techniques may take them 
only as far as the utilization of pupil- 
made models, 
maps, charts, and bulletin boards. 
For others in better circumstances, 


picture collections, 


the quest may uncover improved uses 
of projected materials, records and 
tapes. At more rarified heights the 
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mproving the high school program? 


from page 10 


bold, adventuresome seekers may ex- 
plore the wonders of television, teach- 
ing machines, and technology un- 
limited. 


There is something for everybody. 
The hunt is open to all. A flexible 
mind, a curious spirit, and a firm 
conviction that education can be im- 
With 
these basics to spur them on educa- 


proved are the requirements. 


Best wishes for your success! 


Sincerely, 


Principal 














tors will find the means, the appli- 
ances, and the know-how to put them 
to use. The going may be difficult 
but the enormous value of the stake 
makes any gain worth the effort. If 
we go along with H. G. Wells in be- 
lieving that “Civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe,” 
then let’s make sure education comes 
out ahead. 





We Met Your Delegates 


AT THE AEA DEL. 


Gladys Trujillo, AEA-NEA’s 10,000th 
member was introduced to the delegates 
by Leon Dunn, President of the Isaac 
Classroom Teachers Association, of which 
Gladys is a member. 


Tom Chauncey, President and manager of KOOL Radio 
& TV Station, receiving a special AEA award plaque 
for outstanding public service in sponsoring radio and 
TV programs on public education. 


Voting was spirited. Pauline Harrington, Chairman of the Elections 


Committee, (far right) watching the ballot box. 
‘ 


a 


f 


* 
bs 


ng 


The largest number of delegate (469) in the history of 
decisions established a challenging program for the ye 


Jones Osborn, Editor and Publisher of the Yuma Dail; 
Sun, Yuma, Arizona, was presented a special awarc 
plaque for long range editorial support of public educa 
tion and for active personal support of the Yuma schools 


4, 


ip 


S | 


et a E 


—— 
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ATE ASSEMBLY 


Maria Urquides, President of the Arizona Edu- 
cation presided over the two-day meeting graci- 


\ ously but firmly. All business was handled in a 
he .) rved ) O W el]! statesmanlike manner and without loss of time. 
\ iS e ; Uu ra 


: Fonda Rudd, Principal of Madison #1, accepting a plaque 

for the 30 years continuous 100% membership of her 

EA listened intently to the debate on resolutions. Their school. Plaques went to schools with 10, 15, 20, 25 and 
D60-61. 30 years of perfect membership. 


‘ince Taylor, Editor and Publisher, Eloy Enterprise, 

Sloy, Arizona, was presented a special award plaque for : 

is coverage of education news and for his stirring The voting resulted in the election of left to right: James Elliott, 

bditorial, Feb. 11, 1960, “What Makes Good Schools?” Cochise County; Dorothy Brooksby, Coconino County; Helen McCart- 
ney, Maricopa County, Delegates-at-Large; Vice-President Roy P. 
Doyle, ASU; Treasurer Ralph Dixon, Phoenix; and President Warner 
Dixon, Prescott. 

= 

ah 7% 

- 

* 


. 
o 
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Changing 


Foeus 


A 

Discussion 

of 

Mental Health 
for the 


Teacher 


By Dr. Robert Shapiro 


Until recently, most of the books, 
journals, and magazine articles on 
the guidance of children have dealt 
with the vicissitudes in the psycho 
logical and emotional development 
of the child, including detailed ae 
counts of how this takes place over 
a period of years. Fewer by far are 
the articles, books, and journals con 
sidering the people who influence 
this development as it occurs on " 


Dr. Robert Shapiro is a child psychia- 
trist and former Director of the Mari- 
copa County Child Guidance Clinic. 
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day-by-day ‘basis. When we think 
about those who are most important 
among the people that influence the 
child during his early years, two 
groups come to mind immediately. 
First, of course, are the parents. 
They have the primary responsibil- 
ity for the early care and training 
of the child. 
main responsibility for the progress 


On their shoulders the 
of the child’s development must rest. 


First Five Years 


This, as you know, is because a 


takes 
place during the first five years of 


great deal of development 
life. However, development doesn’t 
stop at the end of five years, but 
goes on three to four times that long 
with modifications occurring much 
of the time. im- 
portant group of people who influ- 
ence the development of the child is 
teachers. They are in contact with 
the child during two-thirds of his 
development and, in many instan- 
ces, for a longer period of time. 
After the age the 
child spends a large portion of each 
day in a school setting. This is the 
first place outside of home that he 
lives for any length of time. It is 
also the first time he has had so 
any strange people to deal with at 
once without the protecting pres 
ence of his After the 
situation 


The second most 


of five or six, 


parents. 
the 
off and he 
mated,” the child 


strangers in 


strangeness of new 


Wears “aeceli- 
test 
different 
to find out what is permis- 
This being settled and the 
learned 


becomes 
begins to 
these many 
ways 
sible. 
rules 


quite a procedure 


in itself—the child begins to relate 
to others around him in ways which 
he has learned are successful around 
home. Since school is a large part 
of his life, he needs to get certain 
satisfactions from the school situa- 
tion. In addition, there are certain 
satisfactions he doesn’t get at home 
which he tries to get at school. De- 
pending on how 


successful his 


“basic training” was at home, he 
will be more or less successful in 
school. In large measure, his suc 
cess or failure in the school environ- 


ment will depend on his teacher. 


Teachers, in many ways, are very 
harassed people, having many mas- 
ters whom they must please. They 
must present a program and per- 
formance satisfactory to adminis- 
trators, parents, students, and last 
This is 
often very difficult to do, for many 
and can lead to serious 
dissatisfaction on the teacher's part. 
When a teacher is dissatisfied with 
parents or the administration, she 
may inadvertently express this in 
the classroom. It is very easy for 
the children to misinterpret the 
source of the teacher’s dissatisfac- 


but not least, themselves. 


reasons, 


tion and feel responsible without 
understanding how they have con- 
tributed. 
and 


This leads to confusion 
tension on everyone’s part. 
Enough to say, there are many pres- 
sures on any one teacher, which can 
influence her actions and reactions 
to a classroom full of active chil 
dren in quite a varied number of 
ways and interfere with her being 
an efficient instructor. 


Childhood Experience 


As you recognize, all teachers 
have had a developmental period of 
their own. They lived in “good” or 
“bad” homes, grew up with “good” 
and “bad” parents, teachers, and 
friends. In short, each teacher 
brings into the classroom certain 
characteristic reaction patterns 
which were developed in his own 
childhood past experience. 
From psychoanalysis, we know that 


and 


most of this childhood experience is 
unconscious and affects the teach 
ers’ behavior in many subtle ways. 
This is true of all people, not only 
teachers. E.g., a teacher might im- 
pute her own unconscious hostility 
toward authority figures to the chil 
dren in her class and treat them as 
if they must be hostile toward her 
because she is now an authority 
figure. Of course, there would be 
quite a contrast between her behav- 
ior and that of the teacher who had 
no problem with authority. The 
teacher with such a difficulty might 
feel she was never able to please 
her class; or might, in an unrealis- 
tie way, attempt to prevent the ex- 
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pected hostility by passive or indul- 
gent behavior toward her class. She 
might not be able to carry out a 
realistic program of discipline in 
her class, for fear of incurring the 
wrath of her students. I brought 
this example up for another reason. 
This is to point out that the teacher 
is quite an authority figure to both 
children and their parents. The 
children consider her much like 
their parents and will treat her in 
the same manner, whether this be in 
a friendly or a hostile way. Very 
often, the child comes from home 
with a “load” of hostile feelings 
toward his parents because of what 
has happened while getting ready 
for school, and releases this in the 
direction of the teacher, a parent 
substitute, in terms of sullen, defi- 
ant behavior, disrupting the class, 
clowning, ete. If this process re- 
peats itself often enough, the teach- 
er must take disciplinary action. 
The parents come to find out about 
this and can’t understand why this 
occurs when Johnny is an “angel” 
at home. Disturbed parents often 
blame the teacher and resent any 
suggestion that the behavior might 
properly be thought to originate in 
the home. Somehow, the parents 
feel the teacher should be able to 
handle this 
eally. 


situation therapeuti- 
If the teacher is alert and 
not too defensive about the “peace 
and quiet” of her classroom, she 
can perhaps spot the fact that John- 
ny is upset on a particular morning. 


Slight Extra Attention 

Then handle the situation in such 
a way that Johnny doesn’t disrupt 
the class, and his hostility is some- 
what attenuated. One way of han 
dling this might be to give Johnny 
some special job or slight extra at- 
tention so that he will feel more 
like giving something extra of him- 
self. This takes a sensitive inter. 
ested teacher who recognizes how 
children feel and why; one who 
realizes that this isn’t the malicious- 
ness of a “bad boy” who is deliber 
ately interfering with the program. 
It usually doesn’t take more than 
a few seconds to recognize such a 
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situation and remedy it in a con- 
structive way. If handled correctly, 
the rest of the children will recog- 
nize that the teacher is a helping, 
wise person who can tolerate all 
kinds of feelings and deal with them 
effectively. No 


teacher to be a therapist. 


one expects the 
This is 
impossible, not only because of the 
limited knowledge of psychiatry and 
psychotherapy, but mainly because 
teachers are constantly active in the 
classroom situation. They can’t pas- 
sively observe behavior as a thera- 
pist might do. The teacher has 35 
to 40 children to plan for, help, in- 
struct, admonish, and relate to. De 
cisions are being made constantly 
and there isn’t much time to learn 
the family background and contem- 
plate the origin of symptomatic be- 
havior as the psychotherapist has 
the opportunity to do. However, 
the deep knowledge of one’s own 
feelings, plus an understanding of 
how a child develops and what they 
feel, is essential to sensitive teach- 
ing. Sensitivity is the key to under 
standing. 


Stir Up Old Conflicts 


As we mentioned, teacher 
has a personal emotional history 
running back to birth.’ Like other 
people, they meet others who irri- 
tate, 


each 


annoy, and frustrate them. 


They meet other people who stir up 
old conflicts 


neurotic conflicts. 
There are certain children who do 
these things to teachers every day. 
Yet, for some reason, it is very hard 
for most teachers to admit that a 
particular child disturbs them to 
the point where it would be best not 
to have this child in their class, 
From the point of view of both the 
teacher and the student, it would 
be good mental health to separate 
the disturbed teacher from the dis- 
turbed child. It could be that a 
child who is a problem to one teach- 
er won’t be to another. But the in- 
dividual teacher many times mis- 
takenly feels that a child who is a 
problem to her, will be a problem 
to everyone. To recognize one‘s limi- 
tations seems to me a product of 
mature judgment rather than im- 


maturity, failure, or weakness. To 
say to oneself, “I can’t handle this 
child and maybe he would be better 
off in someone else’s classroom,” is 
showing mature concern not only 
for the child, but for oneself. Per- 
haps some exchange of students in 
a planned way is something not too 
far in the future. 


Most Hostility Undirected 

There are many reasons why a 
particular youngster might disturb 
a particular teacher. One of the 
most common reasons is that of 
hostility. Most of this hostility is 
undirected through “forgetful- 
ness,” inattentiveness, not turning 
in assignments, or turning them in 
late; through whispering, quarrel- 
ing, “goofing off,” or “horsing 
around.” The teacher must deal 
with this hostility. Again, she will 
handle this in terms of her own past 
history. If she has no problems with 
hostility, she will be able to accept 
this emotion from her students and 
do something positive and construc- 
tive about it with little feeling of 
guilt or threat to herself. However, 
if the teacher maintain the 
picture of herself as a “good, sweet, 
giving person,” she will have a dif 
ficult time expressing the needed 
firmness without a great deal of 


must 


Firmness is Needed 
guilt. Often after some outburst of 
anger, this teacher would feel she 
must make up for this display by 
indulging her students with “no 
homework” other tidbit. 
rigid, classroom disci- 
pline with a carping critical atti- 


or some 
Sometimes 
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tude-on the part of the teacher is 
a means for that teacher to give 
expression to old hostilities of her 
own. On the other hand, a teacher 
who is in revolt against authority 
might let pandemonium reign su- 
preme at certain times. At other 


times, this same teacher, out of 


guilt, might punish the class for 
this same behavior. The class usu 
ally does not understand this, but 
certainly they feel the inconsistency 


of the teacher’s responses, 


Teacher’s previous relationships 
to their own siblings play a part in 
judging and deciding what to do in 
the case of two children clashing 
during a play period. Not only are 
the teacher’s reactions to hostility 
and authority important, but also 
her reactions to things sexual which 
the students are apt to bring out. I 
might point out that excessive posi 
tive attachment to a particular stn 
dent (the so-called “teacher's pet”) 
can be due to unconscious forces, 
and not a realistic contribution to 
a pupil’s progress. We could go on 
with such reactions on the part of 
But by 
now, a reader might be asking her- 


the teacher indefinitely. 


Discuss Problems with Colleagues 


self the question, “What can T do 
about all this? Since I don’t know 
my unconscious, what guideposts 
can be used to point the way?” One 
guidepost is that an excessive re 
action to a particular student 

either 


positive or negative is 


suspect. One can investigate this 
by introspection, or discussing it 
with colleagues. Sometimes realiza 
tion that many reactions of children 
to teacher are “transformed” from 
parents helps to relieve the teacher 
of a needless sense of guilt or fail 
ure. If the teacher can keep in 
mind that her job is not to change 
an individual abruptly, but to slow 
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ly modify behavior ; to give the child 
a “corrective emotional experience” 
(Franz Alexander) in relating to 
an understanding person, she can’t 
go far wrong. If the teacher will 
try not to consider herself “omni 
notent,” admit the limitations that 
she has, and not have to feel that 
she must teach every child sent to 
her, she will take a long step toward 
a more relaxed attitude in her 
teaching. It will help most teachers 
to keep striving to understand them 
selves on a deeper level-as mueh as 
they conscientiously strive to under 
stand their pupils. Finally, the 
teacher will be successful if she con 
sistently has a and 


wart sSyVmpa- 


thetic, but realistic, approach, to 


her students. Then she cannot help 
having an interest in, and concern 
about, their welfare. 

Suggestions for Further Reading 
1. Neuroses of School Teachers, a 
Colloquy, Solomon, J. C.: Mental 
Hygiene, Vol. 44, No. 1 (March 
1960) 

Psychoanalysis for Parents and 
Teachers, Freud, A. 
Books, New York, 1954 
Psychoanalysis and the Teacher, 


Emerson 


Hellman, Ilse. In Psychoanalysis 
and Contemporary Thought: Ho 
garth Press, 1958. 

4. Orthopsychiatry and the School, 
ed. by Krugman, M. American 
Orthopsychiatriec Association, 
1958. 





and fair statement must be made. 
has been experienced. 


characteristics” of a teacher. 


WHEN A LETTER of recommendation is requested, how truthful should 
one be to be ethical? Should only the strong points be emphasized, and the 
weaknesses glossed over, or completely ignored? 

In fairness to the future employer, as well as to the applicant, a just 
It is good psychology to mention the 
favorable qualities first, as well as any activities or areas in which success 


It is unfair to magnify, or even mention only “the not so favorable 
They must not be ignored, but so stated 


IS IT ETHICAL ... to over 
or under-estimate a teach- 
er’s qualities in writing let- 


ters. of recommendation? 





that under different conditions, or in different surroundings, just the 
opposite might be true. Need for guidance, change in age group, help in 
personality problems might be suggested as helpful. Sincere, conscientious 
teachers should be given the benefit of the doubt, but the effect of their 
impact on children cannot be ignored. 


Any statement made should be based on actual knowledge, not on 
hearsay or adverse criticism by co-workers or unthinking lay people. Un- 
founded statements can cause a good, prospective teacher to lose dignity 
and status that is hard to regain. 


A good rule for a person writing a letter of reference is to place 
himself in the position of the future employer. What would he like to 
know? 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS: In recommending a teacher it is unethical to 
withhold unfavorable information in answering specific questions. (A teacher may work 
well in one system while he may have trouble in another. This probably warrants a superin- 
tendent in giving the teacher the benefit of the doubt. All errors, however, should be those 
of judgment rather than intention and all recommendations should reflect the spirit rather 
than the letter of the request.) 
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Usiting 


Among Our Neighbors 


By Joseph N. Smelser 


Member AEA 
Editorial Board 


Board Members Express 


Important Views 


“May I say a few words to my 
fellow Board members and to our 
administrators and teachers. 

“Tf you remain willing to take 
part in reasonable discussions of 
public issues—such as, Federal aid 
to education; or what is a frill; or 
should driver education be contin- 
ued; if you continue to speak and 
act in defense of the freedom of the 
mind; if you go on studying and 
considering every reasonable idea 
and position—you might be criti- 
cized or even investigated. Some of 
you will have to spend quite a little 
time in explaining why you sup- 
ported this cause or joined that 
movement or made that speech. You 
will be in hot water. But that is 
where from time to time you ought 
to be. And as a former Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago said, 
‘A leader in education who does not 
spend a considerable part of his 
time in hot water is not worth his 
salt.’ He must defend the freedom 
of his country by defending the free 
dom of his teachers, and he must 
use his leadership to encourage his 
teachers to rise to their responsibili 
ties to truth and freedom. His water 
will be heated for him both within 
and without the school. 


Few People Take Interest 

“And where the mind is free, the 
mind is troubled. We will be mis- 
understood, as few people take any 
interest in education until the shoe 
of high taxes pinches or when some- 
one riles them up under a ‘blank- 
check slogan.’ What we need to 


May, 1960 


make is more effort at understand- 
ing. That is our prime job—not 
pleasing people. 

“On this occasion I would like to 
salute our great faculties of the col- 
lege and the high schools in pride, 
in hope, in a spirit of perpetual re- 
dedication. May they survive de- 
serving survival. May they strive 
always to enlighten, knowing they 
will always be misunderstood. May 
they fall neither to complacence nor 
into popularity. May they ever put 
creativity above conformity and in- 
tellectual courage above security. 
In the external questioning that is 
their productive life, may they often 
include a of their 
own nature and purposes. May they 
be forever discontented and that 
discontent lead to new excellence.” 


reexamination 


Dr. Trevor G, Browne, in accept- 
ing his fifth term as Board Presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College Sys 
tem, January, 1960. (As reported 
in the January 15, 1960 District 
Vewsletter.) 

“Since it seems that we must do 
some of our thinking ‘out loud’ in 
‘open meetings,’ T want to say some 
things to you Board members—at 
the risk of being misquoted or mis- 
represented—things that I might 
normally share with you in unof- 
ficial, informal sessions. 

“First of all, I want to assert my 
fundamental belief in the ‘right of 
the people to know’ what the facts 
are in the conduct of school busi- 
ness. I adhere whole-heartedly to 


the Board’s policy of frequent re- 
leases of information, press confer- 
ences, advance agendas to interest- 
ed persons, and press coverage of 
all official meetings of the Board, 
whether regular or special. And for 
the very reason that I want the pub- 
lic to have the ‘facts’ and to have 
them accurately and carefully pre- 
sented and reported, it seems to me 
necessary that the Board members 
get together informally and unof- 
ficially on occasion. Such sessions 

where we can be briefed by school 
administrators or others who have 
pertinent information; where we 
can do some studying together on 
matters that are to come before us, 
some of which are rather complex ; 
where we can get the facts and veri- 
fy them; and where we can clarify 
objectives and purposes—certainly 
can make for more effective and 
responsible operation of the schools 
in the public interest. 


A Thought Process 


“What goes on at such meetings, 
is, or should be, a thought process, 
through which we as individuals 
may come to conclusions adequate 
for presentation in public. Through 
such a many vulnerable 
spot-judgments could be eliminated. 
Such informal or unofficial sessions 
involve no conspiracy against the 
people, nor are they in any way, a 
betrayal of public trust. And there 
is nothing sinister about them, in 
spite of portray 


process, 


attempts to so 
them. 


“Newspapers, particularly those 
that exercise a virtual monoply on 
news dissemination, write a great 
deal about the ‘publie’s right to 
know.’ But what bothers many of 
us is that the press does not meas- 
ure itself by such a standard. 


“Of course, in the name of ‘the 
freedom of the press,’ it reserves the 
right to determine what shall be re- 
ported, and how. Presumably, some 
sort of journalistic ‘ethics, which 
admits of a social responsibility, 
should operate here, but T am not at 
all certain that it does. 


Continued on page 24 
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Clippings, 


Quips and Quotes 


from 


The Editor’s Desk 


Misunderstanding Abounds 
Almost all of the cases that the 

NEA’s has 

heen investigating recently have in- 


Defense Commission 
volved situations where the school 
board has persisted in “usurping 
the responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent of schools.” The most re- 
cent example of “dissension and 
bickering” which involved a conflict 
of personalities has been at Hick- 
man Mills, Missouri, a suburb of 
Kansas City. 
As A Child Sees It 

A teacher passes along this third 
grader’s definition of a contraction : 
“A contraction is made by putting 
two words together to make one 
word. You leave out some of the 
letters, but you put in a catastro- 
phe.” 
Ruling Aids Educators 
In Filing Tax Returns 

Guides for the income tax treat- 
ment of expenses incurred by tax- 
payers for purposes of education 
are provided in Revenue Ruling 
60-97 issued on March 14 by the 
Internal Revenue Service as a clari 
fication of TD 6291. 

The interpretation includes ex 


planations of minimum require- 
ments for establishment in the pro- 
fession, substantial advancement in 
position, increased requirements for 
education imposed by the employer, 
where the 


ported on the income tax return, 


deduction is to be re 


and transportation expenses. There 

is no information on the deduction 

of expenses incurred in traveling 

as a form of education. 

Copies of Ruling Available 
Teachers find information 

of special interest to them in a list 


will 


of ten key examples specifically ap- 
plicable to teachers in determining 


20 


the deductibility of educational ex- 
penses. Copies of the full text of 
the ruling are obtainable from the 
NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, 1201 16th 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Spanish Publication “Caminos” 
For Students and Teachers 
Spanish students and 
will like “Caminos,” a small, new 
magazine published by The Ameri- 
can School of Guatemala. The edi- 
tor, Don Wilcox, an author of maga- 


St., 


teachers 


zine stories and teen-age books is 
a teacher and coordinator of cur- 
riculum at The American School. 
Teachers’ Supplement free with 
Group rate $1.50 per 
school year for 10 or more subscrip- 
tions. Single subscription $2.00. 
The School, Apartado 
Postal No. 83, Guatemala, Guate- 


each issue. 


American 


mala. 


For Everything 

Employer: “For this job we want 
a responsible man.” 

Applicant: “Then that’s for me. 
Everywhere I’ve worked, when 
something went wrong, they told me 
I was responsible.”"—ASCD News- 
letter. 


Hope For The Best 

If you applaud a speaker before 
he begins, that is faith. If you ap- 
plaud in the middle of a speech, that 
is hope. If you applaud at the end, 
that is charity. 

Curfew for Parents? 

A teacher, doing research on her 
master’s thesis on juvenile delin- 
quency, telephoned a dozen homes 
at 9 P.M. to ask parents if they 
knew where their children were. 
Five of the calls were answered by 
children idea where 


who had no 


their parents were. 























Historical Pictures 

Authentic Reproductions of the 
Declaration of Independence, The 
Constitution of the United States, 
The Bill of Rights and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Each of these 
documents have been reproduced 
on crinkly parchment paper, pre- 
aged down to the muted tan and 
water stains of the originals. They 
are literally pages from America’s 
past. Desirable for framing in the 
home or in the school. Size 1314” 
x 3", 


order is 


Price 25¢ each. Minimum 
$1.00. (Ameritage Co., 
P. O. Box 1377, Philadelphia 5, Pa.) 
Safety Measure 

Two-tone cars cut crackups .. . 
Use of two-color cars on superhigh- 
ways can help cut down accidents 
by 20 per cent, says a sight expert. 
He is Dr. Harvey Cohen of Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. He said tests 
show that two-tone cars are easier 
to spot than those of solid color. 

“A motorist traveling at 60 miles 
per hour is more likely to spot a 
double-tone automobile at a dis- 
tance of a half-mile than one that is 
all gray or all black,” Dr. 
explained. 


Cohen 


“Tn the dusk a two-tone car, with 
one light color, is at least 50 per 
cent more legible to another driver, 
at either high or low speed.” 
Russian Magazine—"Student” 

Students can stop 
looking for an up-to-date publica- 
tion that will help them with their 
“The Student’s 
Russian Monthly,” which was de- 


of Russian 


lessons. “Student” 


signed for this very purpose, was 
issued for the first time in January. 
The magazine publishes interesting 
and appealing articles on Russian 
history, art, literature and science. 
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Coming Events 


NATIONAL 


JUNE 
June 12. 
Association, Los Angeles, California. 


June 26-July 1: NEA Convention, 
Los Angeles, California. 


June 29: National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics—NEA, point meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. 


JULY 


July 5-9: National School Public Re- | 


lations Association, San 


California. 


Francisco, 


July 17-Aug. 5: National Training 


Laboratories, Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. 


July 31-August 7: World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, assembly of delegates, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 


ARIZONA 


AUGUST 


August 21-24: National Council of | 


Teachers of Mathematics, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 


August 21-25: Leaders Conference, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. AASA Workshop on Certifica- 
tion and Professional Standards. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 4-5: AEA Annual Convention, | 


Phoenix. 
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FEBRUARY 
Feb. 17-18: AAAVED Conference. 


MARCH 


March 23: SNEA Conference, Flag- 
staff. 


APRIL 


April 21-23: Southwest 
Conference. NEA 
Classroom Teachers. 


Regional 
Department of 


May, 1960 


United Business Education | 


| the right 


Arizona’s 
Lady 
‘Teacher 


Statesman 


Arizona teachers commend and 
pay tribute to this quiet, effective 
legislator who taught school for 
many years and who succeeded her 
husband 


member of the Arizona legislature. 


late school-teacher as a 


In the closing days of the 2nd 
session of the 24th Legislature, Mrs. 


| Larson noticed a dangerous provi 


sion of SB 


School Law 


18, the Recodification 
Bill, as it came from 
the Senate for quick passage in the 
This particular 
would have restricted needed high 


House. section 


| schools on the fringe of the Indian 


reservations of the State and with- 
drawn from the qualified electors 
to determine new high 
school districts. With tact and steel- 
will she moved against this provi- 


Mrs. Augusta T. Larson 
Representative, Dist. No. 1, 

Navajo County, Arizona 
famous 
“Larson Amendment.” In one of the 


sion advocating the now 


most effective of floor debates, she 
gathered votes from all quarters. 
Iler support cut across party and 
majority-minority lines. The result 

victory in two floor votes for the 
Indian children of Arizona and the 
right of all qualified electors to 
determine needed high schools. The 
Larson Amendment was adopted by 
the conferees, the bill signed by the 
Governor, and will now become law. 
salute this 
gracious and effective lady for a 
demonstration of 


Arizona educators 
feminine states 
manship that will live in Arizona 
legislative annals. 


Mark Your Calendar 
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ALSO ALASKA 





AND HAWAII 





FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here's the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer ‘‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
“home” to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 


Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 


1 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
i 
' 


The Gray Line 
Box 37 
Los Angeles 51, California 


| want to visit... ==E>E—s SO (name 
of city or area). Send folder to: 


Name 
Address 
City___ State 
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NEA Director’s Column 








Judging by the activity going on 
in the NEA, AFA, and local organ- 
izations this spring, it is obvious 
that spring fever has not caught up 
with the professional spirit of our 
We the 
highest membership in the history 
of the State! 


among the states in percentage of 


members : have attained 


We also rank second 


members of our potential: 93% of 
the teachers of Arizona are members 
of NEA AEA. 


teacher welfare is 


and Interest in 


strong, accom. 
panied by increasing thought and 
special consideration of the im 
provement of the school program. 
Under its expanded program, the 
NEA has been actively supporting 
a program of quality education. We 
are cvoperating with this through 


AEA, 
eurriculum 


our the TEPS Commission, 


and committees and 
others. 

As we move ahead with plans for 
next year, we should also give spe 
the 


membership, 


cial attention to program of 


continuing improve- 
ment of our public relations, suit- 
able State and Federal legislation, 
increasing the prestige and influ 
ence of the profession, and the many 
other things that contribute to the 
welfare of the schools and thence 


to our Nation. 


Notes from the 
State Department 


One of the actions of the NEA 
Board of Directors at its meeting 
in February was to decide to recom 
mend a strong and challenging pro 
gram to the Representative Assem- 
bly at Los Angeles next summer. 
At present we enroll about 700,000 
members 
1,453,000. The percent enrolled in 
the NEA varies from 2% in New 
York City, 4% in Rhode Island, to 


93% in Arizona, and 96% in Utah. 


out of a_ potential of 


Can we enroll one million members 
by 1965? 


As in the past, Arizona will con 
tinue to be a leader not only in 
membership but in and 


our record may inspire others. At 


program, 


tending the NEA Convention next 
summer is an excellent way to ac 
complish this. Since Los Angeles is 
not far away, why not have your 
local be sure to send a delegate, and 
have as many individual members 
as possible in attendance. The busi- 
ness sessions will be limited to dele- 
gates and alternates but the evening 
sessions will be in the Sports Arena 
for all. SEL 
IN LOS ANGELES. 


where there is room 
YOU 
C. A. Carson, NEA Director 


for Arizona 


By W. W. “Skipper” Dick, Superintendent 


The State Department of Public 
Instruction worked diligently dur 
ing the 24th Legislature with the 
directors as well as the administra- 
tive staff being on hand to answer 
any questions the legislators might 
ask. We are encouraged about the 
relationships established during 
this last session. 

I think the Committee on Educa- 
tion is concientious and asks only 
to be informed, then they will do 
their best to promote education in 
this state of Arizona. Many signs 
point to a better understanding of 


the problems of the schools, and I 
the Twenty-Fifth 
ture will take great strides in the 


predict Legisla 
cause of educating all our young 
people. We have fine school plans, 
our teachers conform to the highest 
standards in the country, and our 
salaries are not too far out of line 
for this general area. 

Thank you all for the fine cooper 
ation you have given every depart 
ment in the state school office. Now 
that vacation time is getting nearer, 
I want each of you to enjoy a pleas 
ant and rewarding vacation. 
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Retirement And Social Security 


By Luciene T. Wiley 


“T’m over 65, but can’t draw my 
monthly social security checks be- 
cause I’m still teaching,” is a re- 
mark often heard. Many teachers 
who do not retire when they become 
old enough to start drawing their 
social security, age 62 for women 
and 65 for men, do not file claim for 
until their 


teaching days are over. They know 


their social security 


they can’t receive their benefits 


while working and earning over 
$1200 a year until they reach age 
aa 

‘ 


This is true, as far as it goes, 
but the law also includes the pro- 
vision that regardless of how much 
a person earns in a calendar year, 
he can receive social security for 
any month in which he neither earns 
wages of more than $100 a month, 
nor renders substantial services in 
this 
age group should file for their social 


self-employment. Teachers in 
security. They can receive a social 
security benefit for each of the three 
summer vacation months, provided, 
of course, that they are not teach- 
ing or working at some other job. 
An application can be retroactive 
for one year, so a teacher who files 
a claim at the beginning of the sum- 
mer vacation this year, could draw 
benefits for last summer. 


The retirement test also 


that when total yearly earnings are 


states 


more than $1200 during the year. 
but are less than $2080, some bene- 
fit checks are payable, even though 
the person worked and earned over 
$100 For every $80 


earned above the $1200 limit, one 


every month. 


month’s benefit is lost. This is al- 
Ways on the calendar year, not the 


school year. 


A woman’s benefit amount is ac- 
tuarially reduced if she decides to 
file on her own earnings record be- 
fore age 65. At age 62, the amount 
of her monthly benefit will be 80 
percent of what it would be if she 
waited until 65 to file. The 
closer she is to age 65 when she 


age 


May, 1960 


starts her benefit, the higher it will 
be. Once she makes the choice, her 
benefit rate is reduced permanently. 
A woman who takes her benefit at 
a reduced rate will have drawn a 
of he- 


considerable amount money 


fore she reaches age 65, enough to 
put her ahead for the first 12 years 
she draws benefits.. Therefore, she 
should study the situation carefully 


before making her decision. 


The maximum benefit 


this year is $119. For a woman who 


monthly 


elects to take the benefit on reach- 
ing age 62, the benefit is $95.20. A 
at 
will receive 75% of the amount 


wife who takes her benefit 


62, 


age 


of her wife’s benefit at age 65. A 
wife at age 65 is entitled to one. 
half of The 
maximum benefit is now 
$59.50. If full 36 
months, at age 62 the wife’s maxi 
is $44.70. 


mum monthly payment for a hus- 


her husband’s benefit. 
wife’s 
reduced the 


mum benefit The maxi- 


band and wife at 65 is 


$179.50. 


age 


now 


the 
is en- 


There is no reduction for 


widow. At age 62 a widow 
titled to the full widow’s benefit. 
The dependent husband of a woman 
may also qualify for husband’s bene- 
fits at age 65, equal to one-half of 


the wife’s monthly benefit. 


Younger teachers with small chil- 
dren may not be aware of the valu- 
able insurance protection their so- 
cial security provides for their fam- 
ilies in the event of untimely death. 
There are benefits also for persons 
totally disabled 
who have worked under social secur- 
ity for at least five out of the last 


permanently and 


ten years before becoming disabled. 
Monthly benefits start at age 50, 
but younger persons should file for 
the disability freeze to protect their 
earnings record. Your nearest so- 
cial security district office will be 
glad to give you information and 
free booklets. In Arizona, offices 
are located in Phoenix, Prescott and 
Tucson, 


Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


-——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——. 
FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Compan 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 4 


| 

| 

| 

Send FREE Posture Package to: 
| 

1 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





School 
Address 








City Zone State 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


through 


TRAVEL 


with 
California Teachers Association 
(Central Coast Section) 








See the fabled sights of 
EUROPE—57 days 
including Scandinavia (extensions 
available to Russia, including a 
Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Greece) 
Depart New York June 26 
Depart Amsterdam Aug. 21 
COST $1249 
A study cruise to the 
SOUTH PACIFIC—63 days 
Via 88S MARIPOSA visiting Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 
Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii 
Depart San Francisco June 29 
Depart Los Angeles June 30 
teturn to San Francisco Aug. 19 
by air, August 30 by sea 
COST FROM $2170 


Edueational Direction 


by 
Cellege of the Pacific 


Each tour, listed in Summer Session 
Catalog, offers six graduate credits, 
Professional Growth Planning, sup- 
ported by Graduate Credits, is a 
basis for Income Tax deduction 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Central Coast Section 
1408 KING STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 


ipie yea 


ind bu 
ired 


sor ' te 


R. G. MacPherson, Vice President, Sales 


BABEE.TENDA CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL. 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 
Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward de- 
grees, credentials, and professional ad 
vancement. Sessions include conferences 
and workshops. Comfortcble rooms are 
available on campus 

For Bulletin SS-1 write to 

Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 7 








If you move during 
the summer, 
please send the 
ARIZONA TEACHER 


your new address. 











Among Our Neighbors 


from page 21 


“At any rate, I am sure that the 
‘right of the publie to know’ about 
its business can never be served by: 
1. Arbitrary selection or deletion 
of relevent facts, nor by 
Distortion or inaccuracy in re- 
porting the news, nor again, 
by 

. Confusing ‘tentative apprais 
als’ with accomplished convie- 
tion or fact. 

“It is certainly the right of the 
press to disagree with, and to criti 
cally evaluate editorially, the ae 
tions of any public body. But it 


needs to be remembered that the 
press is not the public, nor is it an 
accredited spokesman for the peo 
ple. It is simply a private enter- 
prise, seeking to earn a_ profit 
through the business of report and 
comment, 

“Furthermore, the press cannot 
ciYim immunity from analysis and 
evaluation of its news reporting and 
editorial opinion, especially where 
the publie interest is concerned. 

“T submit that the ‘right of the 
people to know’ shall be carefully 
protected by the press as well as 
by school boards. Both are impor 
tant, if we are to have an intelli 
gently informed citizenry.” Com 


ments on “open board meetings” 


made -by the Reverend Bostrom, 
Board member of the Phoenix Un 
ion High Schools and Phoenix Col 
System at a regular Board 
March 10, 1960. (As re 
ported by the March 18 issue of the 


1960 District Newsletter.) 


lege 


meeting, 


Does History Repeat Itself? 

“Power belonged to any man who 
could offer the people publie festi 
vals and do some judicious bribing 
during elections. Each tried to out 
bid the other in the splendor and 
attractions of his public entertain 
ments. ... Money lenders flourished, 
fortunes melted 


great and 


property changed hands in a rapid 


away 


and unmerited fashion.” 
(During the decline of the Repub 
lic, 100 B.C. to 27 B.C.) 
“Thousands of 


innocent people 


were slaughtered at his (Sulla’s) 


command, public notices or ‘pro- 
scriptions’ being posted daily in the 
Forum, listing the names of those 
who were to be executed the same 
day. ... Yet, curiously enough, he 
also gave Rome quite a good consti 
tution and reorganized the legal 
system.” 
(During the 
Sulla, 83 B.C.) 


dictatorship of 


“The aqueducts, celebrated mas 
terpieces of Roman engineering, 
brought over sixty million gallons 
of drinking and washing water into 
the interior of Rome each day, and 
publie fountains and bathing places 
were located at every crossroads. .. . 

“The city was pervated by an in 
describable bustle and din... traf 
fic congestion, and the tradesmen 
loudly extolling the merits of their 
wares. Rome had markets dealing 
in fish, game, poultry, fruit and deli 
cacies from all over the world.” 

From The IVAR 
LISSNER. (Handed to us by a 


timid but 


Caesars, by 


most excellent teacher 


who does not wish us to use her 


name. ) 


Birds of a Feather 
from page 7 
may add that no good is to come 
from making education a scapegoat 
for ills it has nothing to do with. 
Mr. Stanford believes that there 
are two main objectives of higher 
education in the United States: the 
intellectual and cultural develop 
ment of the individual and vocation 
al training. The Soviet Union has 
a third objective: to serve the needs 
of the This 


cludes the first two. As we read and 


State. objective in 
look about us we conelude that the 
demands for changes in American 
education really point in the direc 
tion of “serving the needs of the 
state,” more than any other obje 


The cold 


In the last fifteen or twenty 


tive. war bears strange 
fruit. 
vears there has been a growing de 
mand in the United States for more 
and better teaching of science. Of 
But our 
point is that we believe the chief 


course, we want this too. 


motive behind this: educate to 
serve the state. We cannot believe 
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the motive has anything to do with 


more and better doctors, dentists 


and dietitians. If we are correct in 
assuming this, American education 
is in closer the 


agreement with 


Russians. 


It appears to us, then, that some 
of our outstanding patriotic citizens 
advocate, or at least accept, some of 
the Russian aims, philosophies and 
contents of education. 


country which has these objectives 
in education. In the McCarthy era 
it didn’t matter if England, France 
or Pago Pago believed this or that, 
if you believed it, you believed what 
the Commies believed and were dis- 
loyal. We recall reading an account 


of a Congressional investigation of | 


an insignificant Federal employee 
in Washington. During the investi- 
gation she was asked if she ever 
owned Paul 


any of Robeson’s re 


cordings. 


Guilt by Association 


We began this essay by pointing 
that 


vestigators made full use of shady 


out not so long ago our in 


“guilt-by-association” methods. 
Many Federal employees lost their 
jobs and were disgraced because 


Now 


to respect some of the Communistie 


they were suspect. we seem 
ideas and practices to the point that 
like Why 


this disloyalty? answer 


we would them. 
The 


is that we have emerged, in part at 


to use 


isn’t 


least, from the era of hysteria. It 
is always to a person's or nation’s 
credit to judge an idea according to 
the truth or value of the idea itself. 
To itself 
ought to be) un-American. We have 


believe otherwise is (or 
no accurate estimate of the endless 
the 


have gotten from us in the fields of 


ideas and methods Russians 
technology and agriculture, to name 


only two. 


We believe people have to trv 
hard to avoid making fools of them- 
selves in an age of demagoguery. 
Apparently, too few tried during 
the McCarthy show. 


May, 1960 


It may he | 
said that Russia is not the only | 


ew HORIZON. 


e he 


Cpt: Jum 


As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 


planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


‘With the exception of green 


food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, “Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 


in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 
Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.”’ Scamp says» 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs..-- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow: 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's EZZZZZa—> Gum. 
y Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 








SPARE TIME SALES 
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Wanted—to sell Harper & 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member W.A.T.A. 

If it a position in the Midwest, West 
we can find it for you. Enroll now 


706 South Fourth Street 


or Alaske, 


Clinten, lows 








Southwest Teachers’ Agency 
P. O. BOX 4035 — 1303 CENTRAL, N.E. — ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
Teacher placements in Arizona, the entire West, Southwest and 


Alaska in El 


cs A 





Y. y and Colleges. 


MEMBER: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


FREE REGISTRATION 

















AEA-Horace Mann Announcement 


A new representative has joined the AEA insurance staff. 


James A. Jamieson, residing in Tucson, has been added to the AEA-Horace Mann insurance staff 
to serve Tucson and southeastern Arizona. (See map below.) 
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—— , Phone AM. 5-1439 
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Jim Jay ; 
TEA Office és — Texas; 
Phene AX. 8-144 : 
Tucson ! 
2 


For information on low auto rates, personal liability, life insurance of all varieties and amounts, 
mutual fund (stock ownership) investment plan, see your AEA-Horace Mann representative. 


Al serves Apache, Coconino, Maricopa, Mohave, Navajo, Yavapai and Yuma counties. 


Jim serves Cochise, Gila, Graham, Greenlee, Pima, Pinal and Santa Cruz counties. 
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Buzz Groups at the Ramada Inn Conference. (See Horse and Buggy Education, page 8) 


7 ours for the 


ASKING .« « 


Here is an easy way to order informa- 
tional material offered by advertisers 
in the May issue. You will find teach- 
ing’ aids, travel literature or other de- 
scriptive booklets to serve as a help in 
your school or personal buying. Your 
requests are forwarded promptly to 
the companies involved. They will send 
you the material. For fastest service, 
write directly to the advertisers at ad- 
dresses shown in their ads. 

97. Folder, with information on South 
Pacific study cruises for summer of 
1260. (Educational Travel) 





HELP! PLEASE HELP! 


To facilitate prompt delivery of 
your magazine, please notify us 
immediately of any permanent 
change of address. Be sure to 
give the old address as well as 
the new and include the zone 
number, if any. Also, fill all the 
blanks clearly on your new en- 
rollment blank. And for the great 
assistance you will thus render 
the AEA Mailing Department in 
checking your address, our sincere 


thanks. — Editors 











May, 1960 


98. Folder, with information on Euro- 
pean tour with educational seminar 
for summer of 1960. (Educational 
Travel) 


113. New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching 
the fundamentals of healthful posture. 
Set of 4 in full color, plus Good Pos- 
ture Award badge. Appeals to boys 
and girls kindergarten through high 
school. (American Seating Company) 


119. Bulletin giving preliminary plans 
for courses to be offered in the 1960 
Summer Session of the University of 
Southern California. (University of 
Southern California) 


147. Folders covering sight - seeing 
tours in more than 140 cities, in na- 
tional parks and vacation areas of the 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 
97 98 
Name 


113 119 
Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boy 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
desired where more than one copy is available. 


147 148 


Available only in the United States of America. 


50 United States, Canada and Mexico 
and other regions through the Western 
Hemisphere. Indicate what spots you 
expect to visit. (The Gray Line Asso- 
ciation) 


148. Information on part-time or sum- 
mer opportunity for good income 
demonstrating safety products to new 
mothers. (Babee-Tenda Corporation) 


160. Vacations Colorful folders with 
maps, pictures, prices covering variety 
of independent or escorted tours by 
Greyhound bus to all of America’s 
scenic and historic vacation areas. 
(Greyhound Highway Tours) 


169. Overlearning for your class is a 
brochure of questions and answers 
about how to accelerate the learning 
process through the use of the Spin-a- 
Test. (Spin-a-Test) 


lle ee ee ee | 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 

school year of 

1959-60 only. 
I indicate quantity 
4c is enclosed for each 


160 169 


Grade 


Arizona 


Girls 





How To Bungle A Meeting 


By Erwin I’. Karner, 


State Teachers College, Dickinson, South Dakota 


You are chosen chairman or presi- 


dent of a group! 


You are the worst chairman or 


president which the group could 


possibly have chosen. 
You know nothing about organi 


zation, and have no idea of how to 


be a leader. 


You make every mistake in the 
book when you conduct a meeting. 


After you have finished your tour 


of duty, you decide to write an 


article about the mistakes which 


vou made. 

It is a how-to-do-it article. 
llow to do what? 

Ilow to bungle a meeting! 

1. Never call the meeting to or 
Just 


everyone else start talking. 


der. start talking, and let 
Some 
members might not realize until the 
end that the meeting has been called 


to order. 


2. Don’t have the business of the 
meeting put in some kind of order. 
Just jump upon the first matter of 
business which hits you, and move 


to others as they come to you. 


3. Let 


meeting merely 


one person dominate the 
because he speaks 
up first and talks the loudest. In 
effect, let him replace you as chair- 


man, 
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4, At the other extreme, let every 
one talk at 
up so very nicely! Don’t try to re 


once. It mixes things 
store order. 
5. Don’t allow the business of the 


meeting to progress. 


quarter or one-half of the business | 


which is supposed to be accomplish 
ed is accomplished, 


do it next time. 

6. Allow members of your group 
to get into arguments with one an 
other, and don’t try to put a stop 
to them. 

7. Disregard the 
proper resolution making, second 


ing, or voting. 


8. Allow the meeting to get off on | 


a tangent, and don’t bother to bring 
it back on the track. 

9. Don’t consult any authority if 
some technical point of procedure 
arises, 

10. When the going gets tougn, 
appoint a committee to take over 
the business at hand. 

11. Allow a few people to close 
the meeting before the group has 
taken care of an important piece of 
business, 

12. Put all of vour close friends 
on committees, and ignore people 
who are really interested in and 
really deserve to be placed upon the 
committees. 

13. At the 
when or where the 
will be held. 


14. Never let 


in advance what important matters 


end, don’t announce 


next meeting 


the members know 


will be taken up at the next 


meeting, 

15. Work with cliques within the 
organization and allow them to run 
the show. Call on their people when 
important matters come up. When 
nominations for elections are being 
held, allow the clique to close them 
others have a 


before chance to 


nominate, 





If only a} 


don’t Jet it 
bother you. There is always time fo | 


formalities of | 





Grand Canyon College 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Pre-Session 
First Term 


May 30-June 3 
June 6-July 9 
June 13-17 
June 20-24 

June 29-July 1 


July 11-August 12 
Field Studies; Saturdays, Second Term 

August 15-19 
August 15-26 


Conference Courses 


Second Term 


Seminars at Prescott 


Post-Session Workshop 


Apprentice Teaching 


four year liberal arts college 
Offering the B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Write for Bulletir 


Grand Canyon College 
Box 11097 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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SOUTHWEST 
in full color! 
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i-Sonora Desert Museur 
t 


the Southw 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 


Send copies of THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE SOUTHWEST, at $4.95 each, less educational 


discount, 25. | enclose $ 
(Your money back if book returned in 10 days) 


Name 


Address 





City. . State 
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Not Just 
Another New Building 


Above is the architect’s drawing of the Arts Building, now under construction at Arizona 
State College. It will be ready for use in the fall, and it will house Industrial Education, 
Fine Arts, and Home Economics. 


New buildings mean new or expanded programs of instruction which are made possi- 
ble by the increased facilities. 


In the new Arts Building, the Division of Technology and Applied Arts is offering an 
attractive technical program which includes electronics for the training of technicians. 
There will also be increased instruction in the electrical phases of industrial education. 

Some of the other recent additions to the curricula of Arizona State College are: 

Law Enforcement — This includes training in police science and police administra- 
tion as well as general law enforcement. A modern crime detection laboratory has been 
established for service to law enforcement as well as for instructional purposes. 


Division of Forestry offers specialization in forest management, forest utilization, range 
management, game management and supervision of recreation. 


Division of Business Administration is offering additional courses in business manage- 
ment. Now all areas of business education are being cared for: accounting, economics, 
management, finance, general business, marketing, and secretarial studies. 


NOW, HOW ABOUT YOUR SUMMER PLANS? Have you made your arrangements 
for housing? Have you written for your summer bulletin? 


Write now to the Registrar & to the Director of Housing 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
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Sie INSURANCE 


Free On-The-Job Liability Coverage 
Supplementary Retirement Income 
Lowest Automobile Rates 


Salary Savings Plan 


Your Insurance Program 
Is Centered at Your AEA Headquarters 
3636 North 15th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


increased Protection 
Continuation On Retirement 
Administered and Governed by You 
Professional Income Protection 


Hospital and Surgical Insurance 
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